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CHRISTMAS DAY. 


Tue antiquities of Christmas, its origin, old customs, rustic usages, 
and mention by the poets, have been so abundantly treated in 
various publications of late years, that we should have nothing to 
say on the subject, if the season itself, and the fire-side, did not set 
us talking. We hope our readers will all enjoy themselves heartily 
to-day; but to that end, we have first a word or two to say of a 
graver tendency. We are not going to tell them that they must 
have no mirth, because there are many who have a great deal of 
sorrow. It would be a great pity, were there no sunshine in one 
place, because.there is rain in another. There are many things in 
the present state of the world, and of our own country in particu- 
lar, calculated to disturb, even a momentary spirit of enjoyment, 
if our very humamty «did not help to re-assure us. We firmly 
believe, that the end of all the present tribulations of Europe, will 
be a glorious advance in the well-being of society. This reflection 
alone may enable the lovers of their species to endure many evils, 
and to persevere with renewed cheerfulness, in the struggles that 
yet remain for them to go through. We believe also, with equal 
assuredness, that the end of the present dreadful calamities of the 
poor in England, will be a proportionate advance in the whole con- 
dition of the English community ; and therefore uneasy and cheer- 
ful thoughts chase one another in our contemplations, as images of 
the present or future predominate ; but when we propose to our- 
selves a special day of enjoyment, or relief, or whatever else it may 
be called, in proportion to the cares of the individual, it appears to 
us that we ought not to take it, without doing what we can towards 
diminishing some portion of it in others, even should our circum. 
stances allow us to do no more than give them an apple or a crust. 
What we mean, in short, is, that in all neighbourhoods, there are 
fellow-creatures to whom Christmas is little or no Christmas, except 
in reminding them that they cannot keep it; and we would have 
everybody do something, however small, to shew them that we 
would fain have it otherwise. The rich can do something in this 
way, to gladden the hearts of many families ; others may be able to 
do but little for three or four; others for a less number; and some 
for none at all, to any serious degree, except that the least attention 
to the poor is welcomed as a serious blessing. But we would say 
to every one who can spare a slice from his pudding, or an apple 
from his little children’s dessert, “ If you can send nothing else, 
send that.” If you know of no actual distress, still the slice of 
meat or pudding may be welcome; the servant will, probably, know 
somebody who would be glad of it. There is the washerwoman, 
or the errand-boy, or the poor man who sweeps the cold street at 
the corner,—send out your charity somewhere, and it will find a 
call for its tenderness. We give this advice, not because your heart 
may be wanting in natural kindness, or you may not be even actively 
beneficent, when affliction is brought before your eyes ; but because 
the best hearted joy may sometimes forget others, in its vivacity, or 
not have been sufficiently taught to share what it can; but having 
thus earned a right to be sympathized with by those about you, we 
say then, “ Do forget, if you can, all others.” Shut out the world 
and its sorrows, as you do the darkness of the evening with your 
curtains, and realize the happiness which you would bestow on all. 
It is a part of your duty to enjoy what pleasures you can, not 
inconsistent with others’ welfare or your own. 
The true keeping of Christmas is to be found among those who 
are neitter rich nor poor. The rich have too much Christmas all 
year round. ‘They invite their friends indeed, eat mince-pies 
relax from Parliament, and, if they are above the vulgar sort, or 
lofty enough in another way to dispense with mere fashion, and its 
face-making, contrive to imitate the middle classes as much as they 
can, in their diversions. But there is no genuine Christmas, at 
present, except among those to whom a season of festivity is alto- 
gether rare ; who cannot keep open house in general. We take the 
perfection of a Christmas-day, for instance, (and if we were as rich 


as my Lord Grosvenor, we should confine ourselves to the fare, on 
that day), to consist in things held peculiar to the season,—we do 
not mean in niceties of dace and tench, or anything that Mr Gunter 
could do for us, but in plain honest beef and pudding, mince-pies, 
roasted chesnuts, and a wassail bowl. Mince-pies are peculiar to 
the season; and roast-beef and plum-pudding necessary to it, The 
pies may be dispensed with, but the roast-beef and plum-pudding 
are essential. A man might as well set up at once for a fellow of 
infinite no-jest, and most un-excellent fancy, who should order boiled 
beef on a Christmas-day, when he might have it roasted, or insult the 
proper place at table with any other pudding than plum. Even tur- 
key and sausages, though common to the day, are neither peculiar 
to it, or necessary, nor is wine either, though, as there must be 
something to drink, it should either be the wassail-bowl, however 
composed, or the great country wine that we see growing in such 
pretty clumps in the hedges, in the shape of the elder-tree; a pro- 
duction which, according to Evelyn, possesses all the virtues under 
the sun. We have a friendship fer port wine, and love champagne 
as we do wit; but not to mention that reformers and authors must 
often make up their minds to be content without either, we could 
make out a very good case for our Christmas evening, by the help 
of Mr Evelyn’s Nepenthe, always provided that our beef be roast, 
and our eyes he gladdened by the goodly orb of the plum-pudding. 
The elder, too, should be genuine, neither sour, nor too much 
spiced ; the former condition being totally opposite to its healing 
character, and the latter converting it into a caustic, resembling the 
quintessence of the scrapings of tea-kettles. For genuine elder we 
have a degree of respect that Mr Evelyn himself would have 
approved. Mr Lamb, in his eulogy on tobacco, calls it, 

“ Brother of Bacchus, later born.” 
Elder should be styled 

Brother of Bacchus, elder born. 
We have a notion that the Bearded Bacchus was its prototype. In 
short, elder is emphatically the Christmas wine; the proper cake to 
it, is a piece of toast. The dessert is a roasted pear, apple, or 
chesnut. Some foreigner, insolent with his happy climate, said that 
there was no ripe fruit in England but the roasted apples. We 
could have told him that we have eaten finer peaches in England 
than in Italy; but at all events, he might have added the roasted 
chesnut,—a plebeian elegance, better than the raw beans which we 
have seen the young ladies take out of their reticules, and munch, 
in that charming country. Chesnuts furnish a sport by the fire-side, 
such as may be enjoyed by rich and poor, provided they are either 
young enough to be wise, or wise enough to be young. Milton, in 
one of his Latin poems, has recorded his fondness, when a youth, 
for roasting chesnuts and pears, and seeing them crackle and hiss 
upon the bars, so that we hope nobody will be ashamed of sharing 
with merry children, this cheap and illustrious pastime. 

And this brings us to another indispensable requisite for Christ- 
mas enjoyment,—the fire itself. If at dinner we must all sit round 
a great pudding, it is no less necessary that we pass the evening 
round a great fire, staring our eyes out at the coals, and nibbling cake 
and fruit, twice as much as we ought to do. In this condition, we 
play at forfeits and other games; and ingenuous youth err out of 
too much gallantry, in not taking a lady fora candlestick. And 
then there is the misselto hung at the ceiling, “shedding sweet 
influence.” This, till within a short period, used to be confined to 
the kitchen, because, among the great, people never kiss, But we 
remember some years ago, a young German diplomatist who asto- 
nished his female acquaintances, by coming into rooms, and with a 
sudden flourish of this mysterious plant over their heads, telling 
them that they must submit to the “compliments of the season ;” 
since which time, we have noticed it, in divers ingenuous houses. 

But the holly is more indispensable than the misselto. Perhaps 
the holly is as necessary to the shew of Christmas, as beef and 
pudding to the substance of it. Everything green that can be 














found, belongs to Christmas ; but the holly more particularly. Its 
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beautiful scarlet berries render it the most cheerful thing the summer 
has left us; and so we bring the cheerfulness of nature out of 
doors to mingle with the joy within. Swift said, that a Lord Mayor 
was a man sitting on a great horse, eating custard (which were the 
city modes in those times); and that a judge was made up of 
certain combinations of wig and ermine, a bishop of wig and lawn, 
&c. Christmas, in like manner, may be defined to be a season 
composed of roast beef, plum-pludding, a great fire, holly, and a 
wassail-bowl. The wassail-bowl has been so often described, that 
we need not say more about it. We hold the countryman’s panacea, 
elder, equally to belong to the season, as we have already shewn; 
but this, if the reader pleases, may come under the head of wassail ; 
because wassail means the drinking of healths, and those may be 
drank in anything, even in imagination; in which cheapest and 


richest of all cups we have the pleasure of wishing him a merry 
Christmas and a happy New-year. 








TWO GENUINE LOVE-LETTERS. 

There are very tender things to be recited from the writings of 
poetical authors, which express the utmost tenderness in an amorous 
commerce; but I never read anything which to me had so much 
nature and love, as an expression or two in the following letter; 
but the reader must be let into the circumstance of the matter, to 
have a right sense of the word. The epistle was written by a 

ntlewoman to her husband, who was condemned to suffer death. 
The unfortunate catastrophe happened at Exeter during the time 
of the late rebellion. A gentleman, whose name was Penruddock, 
to whom the letter was written, was barbarously sentenced to die 
without the least appearance of justice. He asserted the illegality 
of his enemies’ proceedings, with a spirit worthy his innocence ; and 
the night before his death his lady writ to him the letter which I so | 
much admire, and is as follows :— 

MRS PENRUDDOCK’S LAST LETTER TO HER HUSBAND. 

* My Dear Heart,—My sad parting was so far from making me 
forget you, that [ scarce thought upon myself since, but wholly upon 
you. Those dear embraces which I yet feel and shall never lose, 
being the faithful testimonies of an indulgent husband, have charmed 
my soul to such a remembrance, that were it possible, [ would with 
my own blood, cement your dead limbs to life again; and (with 
reverence) think it no sin to rob Heaven 2 little while longer of a 
martyr. Oh! my dear, you must now pardon my passion, this 
being my last (oh! fatal word) that ever you will receive from me ; 
and know that, until the last minute that [ can imagine you shall 
live, I will sacrifice the prayer of a christian, and the groans of an 
afflicted wife. And when you are not (which sure by sympathy I 
shall know), I shall wish my own dissolution with you, that so we | 
may go hand in hand to Heaven. "Tis too late to tell you what I 
have or rather not done for you; how turn’d out of doors because 








Icame to beg mercy; the Lord lay not your blood to their charge. | 
I could fain discourse longer with you, but dare not ; passion bevins 
to drown my reason, and will rob me of my deroire, which is all I 
have left to serve you. Adieu, therefore, ten thousand times, my 
dearest dear; and since I must never see you more, take this | 
prayer: May your faith be so strengthened, that your constancy | 
may continue, and then | know Heaven will receive you; whither 
grief and love will in a short time (I hope) translate, my dear, your 
sad, but constant wife, even to love your ashes when dead, 
‘ARUNDEL Penruppock. 

* May the 3rd, 1655, 11 o’clock at night. Your chilklren beg 

your blessing and present their duties to you.’ 


Ido not know that [ have ever read anything so affectionate as 
that line,—those dear embraces which yet I feel. 

Mr Penruddock’s answer has an equal tenderness, which I shall 
recite also, that the town may dispute whether the man or the 
woman expressed themselves the more kindly, and strive to imitate 
them in less circumstances of distress; for from all, no couple upon 
earth are exempt. 

MR PENRUDDOCK’S LAST LETTER TO HIS LADY. 

* Dearest, Best or Creatures,—I had taken leave of the world 
when I received your’s: it did at once recal my fondness for life 
and enable me to resign it. As I am sure 1 shall leave none behind 
me like you, which weakens my resolution to part from you, so 
when I reflect I am going to a place where there are none but such 
as you, I recover my courage. But fondness breaks in upon me; 
and as I would not have my tears flow to-morrow when your hus- 
band, and the father of our dear babes is a public spectacle, do 
not think meanly of me, that I give way to grief now in private, | 
when I see my sand run so fast, and I within few hours am to 
leave you helpless, and exposed to the merciless and insolent, that | 
have wrongfully put me to a shameless death, and will object that 
shame to my poor children. I thank you for all your goodness to | 
me, and will endeavour so to die as to do nothing unworthy that 
virtue in which we have mutually supported each other, and for 
which I desire you not to repine that I am first to be rewarded, 
since you ever preserved me to yourself in all other things, | 
afford me, with cheerfulness, the precedence in this. . 

‘I desire your prayers in the article of death, for my own will 
then be offered for you and yours. 


‘J. PENRUDDOCK.’ 
_ (Steele’s Lover.) 


| had boots on, and a carbine about her neck.” 


|“ She is the 


CHESS PLAYING. 
TO THE TATLER. 


Sir,— Will you do me the favor of allotting a corner of your 
entertaining miscellany to one or two observations which I wish to 
offer, not with an intention of combatting the statements of Philo. 
scaccharia, but merely of setting him right with respect to dates and 
facts ? 

I agree with him that Cunningham has no right to give his name 
to that Gambit—or rather to the defence of that Gambit—which 
goes by his name: but your Correspondent might have found much 
stronger reasons than those he has brought forward in support of 
this opinion. Philoscaccharia says, that “ Stamma gave the attack 
and defences under the head of the ‘ Three Pawns Gambit’ before 
Philidor was born.” This is a gross mistake, it is established beyond 
cavil, that Philidor was born in 1726, that he came to England in 
1747, the very year that Stamma publisaed his book on Chess, and 
that very year also, he being then only 21, beat Stamma at Chess, 
winning eight out of ten games, giving the latter the great advar. 
tage of reckoning every game he could draw as won. In fact, 
Stamma «toa only one game and drew another. Whatever this 
fact may decide as to the force of Philidor's play, it certainly says 
very little indeed in favor of Stamma’s skill. 

Had Philoscaccharia been acquainted with the earler books on 
Chess, he would have known that Captain Bertin published a work 
in 1735, (ten years before the appearance of Stamma’s book) in 
which he gives the “ Three Pawns Gambit’ witnout any notice of 
Cunningham, although Captain Bertin was a member of the same 
club with him and Stamma, and most probably they had often 
played together. It is also worthy of notice that the “ anonymous 
Modenese,” a celebrated Italian player, givest he opening of the 
Three Pawns Gambit in his treatise, printed in 1750. The first 
edition of Philidor’s Analysis was printed in 1749. It is perfectly 
well ascertained that Philidor was a memb:-r of the club before 
alluded to, which met at Old Slaughter’s Coffe House, St Martin’s 
Lane, but he could not have known Cunningham personally, be- 
cause the latter died in 1732. 

IT cou'd furnish a curious account of the reasons which induced 
Philidor to give Cunningham’s name to this Gambit, but T dare not 
trespass longer on your patience at present. 


if [ have your leave, 
I will trouble you again. 


I am, Sir, yours, 

A Lover or Cuess. 
[We shall he glad to hear the “ account” our Correspondent 

speaks of.] 


Curistina oF Swenen.—[Our mention of this personage the 
other day, as the heroine of the afterpiece at Covent Garden, in- 
duces us to extract the following passages frou Wartou’s notes to 
Milton ]—The frolicks of other whimsical modern queens have 


been often only romantick. The pranks of Christina had neither 


elegance nor even decency to deserve so candid an appellation. 


An ample and lively picture of her court, politics, religion, intrigues, 
rambles and masquerades, is to be gathered from Thurloe’s State 
Papers. Of her travels through several cities in a fantastic mascu- 
line dress, I select the following anecdotes, from various letters of 
that collection, about the year 1654, 1655. This lucid star of the 


| northern pole soon deserted her bright station, and became a desul- 


‘ 


* The queen when she came into the inn (at Elsineur), 


Vol. ii. 44. ** We 
hear (at Boulogne) strange stories of the Swedish queen with her 
Amazonian behaviour :—ia her discourse she talks loud and sweareth 
notably.” Tbid. 5-46. 


tory meteor. 


“ The queen came this week to Antwerp 10 
man’s apparel, disguised as a page to ene of her own servants: not 
so much as a maid besides in her company.” Ibid. p. 449.“ She 
tarried at Brussels, more man-like than woman. Her train here 
yet consists of two earls, two men servants, and one woman.” 
Ibid. p. 536. “ She travails a hors back lyk a man, being clad so 
from middle upwards, with doublet, cassock, band, hat, fether, ia 
so much that the Italians say ‘she isan Hermafrodyte.” Ibid. vol. iv. 
p. 172. “ In her passing through the multitude (at Franefort) she 
made several strange grimaces and faces, and was not able to keep 
her countenance long. When she approached the forts she satin 
the right boot of the coach, in a black velvet coat, and a het with 
feathers, &ce—Coming nearer to the city itself, she suddenly changed 


her black coat, and put ona grey, with a black hood about her head, 


and got tothe left boot, &c.”’ Ibid. p. 89.—See a long account of 


| Christina’s dress and manners in the Memoirs of Anne of Austria, 


by Madame de Motteville. 


KNowLepce AND Icnorant Knowrepcr.—He that does fot 
know those things which are of use and necessity for him to know, 
is but an ignorant man, whatever he may know besides.— Tillotson. 

Born axp Borne.—The best born and the first born, are 
oftimes the worst and the last to be borne. —Zimmermana. 

Conrinep Notion oF Virtue in Women.—It is pleasant to 
hear pretty rogues talk of virtue and vice among each other:— 


5 


laziest creature in the world, but, I must confess, 





| strictly virtuous; the peevishest hussey breathing; but, as to her 


virtue, she is without blemish. She has not the least charity for any 
of her acquaintance, but 1 must allow her rigidly virtuous.” AS 
the unthinking part of the male world call every man a man of 
honour, who is not a coward, so the crowd of the other sex terms 
every woman who will not be a wench, virtuous.—Séeele. 
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CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 





Mr Pepys’s Curistmas Days.— Christmas Day (1662.)— 
Had a pleasant walk to Whitehall, where I intended to have re- 
czived the communion with the family, but I came a little too late. 
So] walked up into the house and spent my time looking over 
pictures, particularly the ships in King Henry the Eighth’s Voyage 
io Bullaen ; marking the great difference between those built then 
and now. By and by, down to the chapel again, where Bishop 
Mcrley preached on the song of the Angels, “ ay be God on 
high, on earth peace and good will towards men.” Methought he 
made but a poor sermon, but long, and reprehending the common 
jollity of the court for the true joy that shall and ought to be on 
those days. Particularized concerning their excess in plays and 
gaining, saying that he whose office it is to keep the gamesters in 
order and within bounds, serves but for a second rather in a duel, 
meaning the groome porter. Upon which it was worth observing | 
how far they are come from taking the reprehensions of a bishop | 
seriously, that they all laugh in the chapel when he reflected on | 
their ill actions and courses. He did much press us to joy in these | 
public days of joy, and to hospitality. But one that stood by whis- 

in my eare that the bishop do not spend one groate to the poor 
himself. the sermon done, a good anthem followed with vialls, 
and the king came down to receive the sacrament.— Vol. i. p. 354. 

Christmas Day (1665).—To church in the morning, and there 
saw a wedding in the church, which I have not seen many a day ; 
and the young people so merry one with another, and strange to | 
see ‘wiat delight we married people have to see these poor fvols de- | 
cayed into our condition, every man and woman gazing and smiling | 
at them.— Vol. ii. p. 350. | 

Christmas Day (1668).—To dinner alone with my wife,’ who, | 
poor wretch ! sat undressed all day till ten at night, altering and | 
lacing of a noble petticoat; while I by her making the boy read to | 
me the Life of Julius Czsar, and Des Cartes’ book of Music.— 
Vol. iv. p. 224. 





CHRISTMAS AMONG THE CatnoLics.—On Christmas-Eve I went 
not to bed, being desirous of seeing the many extraordinary cere- 
monies performed then in the churches, as midnight masses and 
sermons. I walked from church to church the whole night in ad- 
miration at the multitude of scenes and pageantry which the friars 
had with much industry and craft set out, to catch the devout 
women and superstitious sort of people, who never parted without 


dropping son € money into a vessel set on purpose, but especially | 


obs. rvable was the puppetry in the church of Minerva, representing 
the Nativity. I thence went and heard a sermon at the Appolli- 
nase, by wh'ch time it was morning. On Christinas-day his Holli- 
nesse sang Massi, the artillerie of St Angelo was discharged, and 
all this day was exposed the cradle of our Lord.—J/emvirs of John 
Evelyn —Vol. i. p. 211. 


SEASONAPLE.—What a luxurious man in poverty would want 
for horses and footmen, a good-natured man wants for his friends 
or the poor.— Pope. 


TaimutTe or Vice to Virtvur.—A man that hath no virtue in 
himself, ever envieth virtue in others; for men’s minds will either 
feed upon their own good, or upon other’s evil, and who wanteth 
the one, will prey upon the other.—Bacon. 


Fixe Simiie.—A noble heart, like the sun, sheweth its greatest | 


countenance in its lowest estate.—Sir P. Sidney. 


Hint to Critics.—Every good poet includes a critic; the re- 
verse will not hold.— Shenstone. 


Excettent Distinctions.—Trust him little who praises all, 
him less who censures all, and him least who is indifferent about 
all—Luvater. 


A True Piece of Criticism.—He whose first emotion, on the 
view of an excellent work, is to undervalue it, will never have one 
of his own to shew.—Aihin. 


A Passace 1n Cowper Tracepv.—Cowper in his verses on 


Alexander Selkirk has the following lines, the last of which has | 


been more particularly admired :— 
I am out of humanity's reach, 
I must finish my journey alone, 
Never hear the sweet music of speech, 
I start at the sound of my own. 

Drayton, in his Barons’ Wars, has the same thought in a verse, 
descriptive of Edward the Second’s confinement in Berkeley 
Castle :-— 

By night affrighted in his fearful dreams, 

Of raging fiends and goblins that he meets, 

Of falling down from steep rocks into streams, 
Of deaths, of burials, and of winding sheets, 

Of wand’ ring helpless in far foreign realms, 

Of strong temptations by seducing sprites ; 
Wherewith awaked, and calling out for aid, 

His hollow voice doth make himself afraid.—F. F. 


THE PLAY-GOER. 


BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER 





As the theatres are closed for two nights, we have no play to 
criticise for two whole days, an extraordinary event for this journal : 
nay, we shall be at ‘home for two whole evenings; shall have no 
mud at six, shall not be living for hours together with our eyes 
fixed upon people we never spoke to, nor breathe a yard of cold 
ait before us on our return home, nor see the saloup-men dancing 
and hugging the tips of their fingers under their arms, nor eternally 
mystify the watchman, who wonders what can induce us to be out 
“at that time of night every morning,” and unquestionably takes 
us fora spy, or a coiner, or a lover, or a “ French foreigner,” or 
the man that sets fire to the ricks in Norfolk, or somebody who 
is “ shown” and so cannot walk by day, or a Jesuit, or the “ gen- 
tleman that’s missing,” or one whose cloak knows more of lace 
than it appears to do, or some miserly proprietor going to see that 
his men are up, or a poet, (meaning a man avoiding bailiffs), or 
“ some actor-man,” or a tavern-keeper, or the old bachelor who 
always keeps them up at the Southampton Arms, or “ Mr Smith,” 
or somebody who has something to; do with some curious business, 
or lastly (now he has it, and draws himself up respectfully) the 
commissioner, of police, who goes about to see that the men do 
their duty. 

Watchman. Good morning, Sir. 

The Mystery. Good morning. Terribly cold ! 

Watchman, Terrible, indeed, Sir. (Aside.) It can’t be the 
Commissioner. He wants dignity, like. He’s too civil-spoken. 
| The performers cannot know the pleasure of a holiday, as we 
daily critics do. They have intervals,—repeated gaps ; and besides, 
| they can be ill. But the scene-shifter must enter into our com- 
| forts. To have two whole evenings to himself, not Sunday ones, 
must be a novelty to him. Suddenly meditative in the midst of 
his children’s gaiety, he thinks how pleasant it is to be sitting there 
by the fire, instead of thrusting cold summer-bowers upon the 
stage, or running with one half of a house at his shoulder, to meet 
| Jenkins with the other. The candle-snuffer too must be glad not 
to enlighten the stage. And the musicians, who nightly warm the 
feelings of the audience with their charming passages and cold 
fingers, they too must feel with the critic in this matter, especially 
if he likes an orchestra as we do, and loves to be near it. 

Then there are the poor people who sell fruit out of doors,and the 
play-bills. They work so hard, and get buffetted by such cruel bleak 
winds, that they must surely look’ to have their solace on Christmas 
night. Weasked one of them the other, evening, who was standing 
against a corner of the theatre, hopping on either foot, and wrapping 
a bit of a cloak about her, whether she was not cold. “ Sir,” said 
she, looking us earnestly in the face, “ 1 am downright cold.” Her 
manner said as much as her simple words. She felt too much to 
exaggerate. How these people stand it, we can hardly think,—but 
especially the old watchmen, who must feel the cold pierce their 
_ bones through and through. They must get into bed, (when they 
| do get,) like withered bits of ice. And Christmas night, to them, 

is no Christmas! Thaw them, dear readers, with a cup of your 


| best. a 

















| ———— 


|. Honest Opinion or Pratse.—Let all men be above flattery, 
| but let not a sage be above praise. He that is so, is either arrogant 

or insincere. For myself, 1 own that the commendation of my 
friends fills me with triumph, as the assurance of their affection 
does with satisfaction. ‘lhe approbation of our familiars, who are 
| with us in our secret hours, hear our private converse, know the 
habits of our lives, and the bent of our dispositions, is, or should be 
to us, far more pleasing and triumphant than the shouts of a multi- 
tude, or the worship of the world.—A few Daysin Athens. 


PuysiogNomy Taucnt By Want.—There is surely~a phy- 
| siognomy which master mendicants observe; whereby they 
instantly discover a merciful aspect, and will single out a face 
wherein they spy tbe signatures and marks of mercy; for there 
are mystically in our faces certain characters, which carry in 
them the motto of our souls, wherein he that can read A BC 
may read our natures.—Sir Thomas Brown. 
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PERFORMANCES ON MONDAY EVENING. 
THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


On Monday next, the 27th, will be performed the Tragedy of 
JANE SHORE. 
{By Mr Rows]. 

Jane Shore, Miss PHILLIPS, Alicia, Miss HUDDART. 
Duke of Glo’ster, Mr J. VINING, Lord Hastings, Mr MACREADY, 
Belmour, Mr YOUNGE, Sir Richard Ratcliff, Mr COOKE, 
Dumont, Mr COOPER, Catesby, Mr C. JONES. 


Previous to the Tragedy, the Band will perform (2nd time in this Country) 
H. Marschner’s Overture to “* Der Templer und die Judin.” 


To conclude with the New Splendid Christmas Comic Pantomime, called 
DAVY JONES; 
OR, HARLEQUIN AND MOTHER CAREY’S CHICKENS. 
[By Mr Barrymore]. 
The Overture and Music, by Mr R. Hughes. 
Columbines, Misses BARNETT and BASEKE. 
Harlequin, MrHOWELL, 
Pantaloon, MrT. BLANCHARD, 
Clowns, Messrs SOUTHBY, and E. J. PARSLOE. 


The following Order of the SCENERY. 

Scene I.—The North Foreland, with Light House.—Andrews. 
Scene II.—Mother Carey’s Refectory, and Coral Cave in the Deep Sea.— 
Scene III.—Quarter-Deck of the Spanker, 36.—Adams, 

Scene 1V.—Susan’s Cottage, by Moonlight.—Adams. 

Scene V.—The Bilboes.— Marinari. 

Scene VI.—The Sun’s Watery Bed.— Marinari. 

Scene VII.—Farm-House. Sunrise.— Andrews. 

Scene VIII.—Ruins of the Argyle Rooms the Night after the Fire--4ndrews. 
Scene IX.—Belle Vue Cottage and surrounding Neighbourhood— Franklin 
Scene X.—The Brighton Archway. Erected in Honour of their Majesties’ 
Visit to Brighton, August 30th, 1830. With a New Allegorical Ballet. 
Scene XI.—Commercial Dock Canal. XII.—Nursery for Pet Children. 
Scene XIII.—Outside of Upholsters. XIV.—The Diorama. 
Seene XV.—Grand Hydraulic Temple, Illustrative of The Union of the 
Waters.— Marinari. 

DIORAMA, Designed and Painted, by Mr STanFIEp. 

The Various Views will Display, the Stupendous and Extraordinary 
Military PASS OF THE SIMPLON. 

1. Town of Sion (in the Valais). 2. Valley ofthe Rhone. 3. Brieg. 
4. The Simplon. 5. The Schalbet, by Moonlight. 6. Village of the 
Simplon, 7. Gallery of Algaby (with the Effects of a Storm). 8. The 
Grand Gallery! cut through a solid rock 596 feet long, 9. Crevola. 
10. Domo D’Ossola, 11. Fariolo, 12. Lago Magiore, with the 
Boromean Islands. 
On Tuesday, The School for Scandal. 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 











On Monday next, the 27th, will be performed the Tragedy of 
THE GRECIAN DAUGHTER. 
[By Mr Munpuy}. 

Euphrasia, Miss FANNY KEMBLE, Erixene, Miss LAWRENCE, 
Evander, Mr C. KEMBLE, Dionysius, Mr G. BENNETT, 
Philotas, Mr WARDE. Phocion, Mr ABBOTT, 
Melanthon, Mr EGERTON, Arcas, Mr EVANS, Callippus, Mr HENRY, 
Greek Herald, Mr BAKER, Prisoner, Mr HOLL, 

Seleucus, Mr IRWIN, Perdiceas, Mr AUSTIN, 


Previous to the Tragedy, the Grand Overture to ‘‘ Zaire.” P. de Winter. 
To conclude with the New Grand and Comic Pantomime, called 


HARLEQUIN PAT, AND HARLEQUIN BAT; 
OR, THE GIANT’S CAUSEWAY. 
(By Mr Fartey.] 
The Overture and Music, by Mr G. Stansbury, 
With a Speaking Opening. Characters by 
Mr BAKER and Mr POWER. 


Columbine, Miss LOUISA JOHNSTONE, her first appearance in that 
character. 
Harlequin, Mr ELLAR, Clown, Mr PAULO, 
Pantaloon, Mr BARNES, (his first appearance these three years. ) 


Order of the SCENERY. 
Scene I.—The Giant’s Causeway, by Moonlight —Grieve. 
Scene II.—The Boyne Water.—T. Grieve. 
Scene I1I.—Exterior of King O’Roirk’s Castle. 
Scene IV.—The Grand Banqueting Hall.—W. Grieve. 

Scene V.—The Banshee’s Ravine. VI. M’Murragh’s Keep. 
Scene VII.—Extensive View of The Lakes of Killarney.— Roberts. 
Scene VIII.—The Custom-House and Quay, (Dublin).—T. Grieve. 
Scene IX.—The New Bridge over the Menai.—Grieve. 

Scene X.—The Pool—Towerand West India Docks.—Griere. 
Scene XI.—A Market.—Finley. XIL The Globe Hotel and Cutler's Shop. 
Scene XIII.—Frog Farm and Kitchen.—W Grieve. 

Scene XIV.—Windsor Park and Castle.—T. Grieve. 

Scene XV.—Portsmouth Harbonr, The Royal Yacht passing along the 
Coast, till she arrives off Brighton, and the Hlumination.—T7. Grieve. 
Scene XVI.—The Triumphal Arch, Erected in honor of the Arrival of 
their Majesties at the Royal Pavilion, on August 30, 1830. 

Scene XVII.—Ludgate Hill and St Paul's, as it was intended to be on the 
9th of November, 1830. 

Scene XVIII.—Lost in a Fog.—Grieve. 

Seene XVIIT.—Guildhall as fitted up for the Lord Mayor's Festival--Grieve 
Scede XIX and last. The Fairy Grove and Magic Palace. 

By the Messrs Grieves. 





On Tuesday, Clari; and Hide and Seek. 


Le 


THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 


On Monday Evening, a New Romantic Allegorical Burletta, in Two Acts 
called . 
THE DEVIL’S DUCAT! 
OR, THE GIFT OF MAMMON. 
(By Mr peg 
The Music by Mr G. H. Rodwell. 
Sabina, Miss DALY. 
Nibbio, (an Usurer) Mr DOWNE, Rotta, (a Notary) Mr BAYNE 
Astolpho, § Brothers, ruined by 1 Mr YATES, ‘ 
Leandro, { Nibbio and Botta § Mr HEMMINGS, 
Mammon, Mr O. SMITH, 
Grillo, (Botta’s Servant) Mr BUCKSTONE, 
Francisco, Mr CHAPMAN, Philippo, (a Peasant) Mr MORRIS 
Tomaso, (Captain of the Santa Maria) MrS. SMITH, ‘ 
Gyone, (Jailer) Mr SANDERS, 
Lucino, (his Attendant) Mr V. WEBSTER, 


After which, the favorite Comic Burletta, called 
THE BOLD DRAGOONS. 
[By Mr M. Barnett). 
Rosine, Miss DALY, Minette. Mrs FITZWILLIAMS, 
Margot, Mrs DALY. 
Berguin, Mr CHAPMAN, Gavard, Mr BAYNE, 
Coco Cocklet, Mr BUCKSTONE, Victor Gavard, Mr HEMMINGS, 
Leon Sabertash, and Hannibal Fuzee, (the Dragoons) Mr YATES, and 
Mr JOHN REEVE. 


To conclude with a New Grand and Comic Christmas Pantomime,! called 
GRIMALKIN THE GREAT! 
OR, HARLEQUIN AND THE KING OF THE CATS! 
[By Mr Buexstone}- 
The Overture and Music, by G, H. Rodwell. 
Columbine, (first time) Miss STALLARD, 
Harlequin, Mr GIBSON, Clown, Mr SANDERS, 
Pantaloon, Mr KING. 


The following is the Order of the SCENERY. 
Scene I.—Interior of Dwelling of the Mouse Trap Maker, Nosey Jack.— 
Night.— Tomkins. 
Scene IT.—Exterior of Cats’ Castle, (Sunrise).— Tomkins. 
Scene III,.—Fairy Retreat, near the Enchanted Spring.— Tomkins, 
Scenery [V.—Enchanted Spring — Tomkins. V. Cats’ Coridor.— Pitt. 
Scene VI.—Palace of Grimalkin. VIL. Temple of Silverrain — Pitt. 
Scene VIII.—The King’s Mews, Pitt, LX. Fish-mongers’ and Oil Shops. 
Scene X.—Doctor Surekill’s Dissecting Room. 
Scene XI.—View in Westmoreland. XII. Eating House and Cage. 
Scene X11I.—View on the Wye.—Tomkins. 
Scene X[V.—Interior of the Old Ship Inn, Wapping. 
Scene XV.—Brush Hall, in Chancery. XVI. The same, out of Chancery. 
Scene XVII.—Grocer’s and China Shops. XVIII. Catacombs.-- Tomkins 
Scene XIX and last.—Temple of the Spirit of the Spring.— Pitt. 











SURREY THEATRE. 


On Monday Evening, a new Nautico- Domestic Drama, entitled 
THE ROVER’S BRIDE: 
(By Mr G. Acmar]. 
The Characters by Madame SIMON, Miss SOMERVILLE, Miss NICOL, 
Miss ELLIS, Mrs ROGERS, Miss RUMENS. 
Messrs DIBDIN PLTT, C. HILL, HONOR, VALE. ROGERS, HICKS, 
RANSFORD, LEE, Master FRANK CARKSERY. 


Previous to The Rover’s Bride, ‘*God Save the King,” will be Sung by 
the whole of the Company. 


After which the Petit Drama, entitled 
THE SCAPE GOAT! 
By Mr Pootug.} 
Harriet, Miss VINCENT, Molly Maggs, Mrs VALE. 
Ignatius Polyglot, Mr WILLIAMS, 
Old Eustace, Mr MONK, Charles, Mr HICKS, 
Robin, Mr ROGERS, Frederick, Miss E. CLARKE. 


To conclude with a New splendid Comic Christmas Pantomime, entitled 
THE NEW YEAR’S GIFT! 
OR, HARLEQUIN, JACK OF NEWBURY! 
[By Mr W. Barrymore. | 
The Overture and Music, by Mr Blewitt. 
Columbine, Mademoiselle ROSIER. 
Harlequin, Mr HONOR, = Clown, MrT. HILL, 
Pantoloon, Mr ASBURY, Zany, Mr GRAMMER. 


The following is the Order of the Scenery. 
Scene I.—Regions of Time. II. The Town of Newbury, (Sunrise) 
Scene LII[. Cabinet in the Widow's Mansion. 
Scene IV. Splendid Temple of the New Year. 
Scene V. Picturesque Roadside Inn. 
Scene VI. Exterior of Public House and Sadler's. 
Scene VII. Suspension Bridge over the Menai. 
Scene VIII. Quiet Lodgings in a retired Neighbourhood. 
Scene 1X. Race Course and Grand Stand. 
Scene X. Splendid Falls of Tivoli. XI. Cavern, (Moonlight). 
Scene XII and last. Realms of Bliss in the Regions of Light. 





Published by J. Onwuyn, 4 Catherine street, Strand, (to whom all books, 
parcels, and communications for the Editor, are to be addressed) ; sold by 
J. Cuapprt, 98 Royal Exchange; A. Hays, 165 Regent street ; J. Fisup, 
16 Air street, Piccadilly ; Mars, 145 Oxford street, next door to 
Fladong’s Hotel ; at Esers’s Library, Old Bond street ; and by all Book- 
sellers and Newsmen. 
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